HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE 

By ISABEL McISAAC 
(Continued from page 490.) 

II 

CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT 

Consideration of building materials and division of space are really 
beyond the scope of these papers, but there are a few points which make 
the difference between health and comfort, against disease and discom¬ 
fort, that may be spoken of with advantage to those inexperienced house¬ 
wives, who have missed the experience of living in houses with other 
people’s building mistakes, or who have not discovered their own ignor¬ 
ance by building a house themselves. 

It is an old saying among those who have tried it that one must 
build three times before doing it satisfactorily. 

The architectural offenses most common among us are those which 
Mark Twain says are “ Queen Anne fronts and Mary Ann backs.” A 
simple unadorned house which makes no pretensions is far more attrac¬ 
tive than make-believe architecture such as Norman towers on wooden 
houses, and fantastic balconies which have no possible relation to the 
rest of the house, small frame houses with massive granite steps suitable 
for the entrances to hotels, parti-colored glass and paint in assorted colors, 
all making believe to be something they are not, and all costing huge 
sums which should have been put into thoroughness of construction and 
convenience. 

If we cannot afford to employ really good architects let us at least 
not try to ape designs we do not understand, and which are unsuitable 
to our purses and our surroundings ; we had much better be Mary Ann 
both front and back than to be guilty of some of tbe monstrosities to be 
seen in most communities. Building a house is not like buying an unbe¬ 
coming hat which may be replaced at the end of a season; the house may 
be a monument to our folly and bad taste for all time. 

First, after consideration of the site and outlook, must come thought 
for size and material, which means that cost shall be divided in such 
proportion that one is not sacrificed to the other. The tendency is to 
put too much into the size at the expense of the materials and 
construction. 

Until a few years ago a well-constructed house built of wood, which 
we commonly call a frame bouse, was in many ways the most satisfactory 
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house of moderate cost, but with the growing scarcity of lumber, and 
great increase of cost the frame house has grown to be quite as expensive 
as bricks or concrete. 

There are in existence many wooden houses a hundred or more years 
old, which are in far better condition than some which were built within 
twenty years because the materials were chosen with care. Instead of 
good pine and oak, hemlock is substituted, which will last less than 
ten years when exposed to the weather. Formerly houses were shingled 
once in twenty-five or thirty years, now a householder is fortunate whose 
shingled roof does not need mending within seven or eight years. The 
initial cost of slate roofs is much greater than wooden shingles but 
the slates will last a lifetime. 

If a house is built of bricks or concrete, double walls with an air 
space are an absolute necessity, otherwise the walls are damp and un¬ 
wholesome. Thoroughness of construction, especially to secure dryness 
and warmth, is commonly much neglected in the hastily built houses 
made to sell. Building papers or quilting for the walls, and double 
floors throughout will pay for themselves in the lessened fuel bills of 
two or three winters. 

The cellar is one of the most important parts of the house and 
must be dry and well ventilated. If the cellar walls and floor are im¬ 
pervious to moisture, there is little danger from soil air penetrating 
the house. The concrete cellar floors particularly should be thick 
enough to exclude the moisture from below. 

In the arrangement of rooms, especial thought should be given to 
convenience in doing the household work. No different levels between 
kitchen and pantries should be permitted, and the relation of the kitchen 
sink to the range and work table should be carefully thought out. The 
kitchen sinks and stationary laundry tubs in a large majority of houses 
are set too low, which means backaches for those who use them. 

A common fault in cottage houses, particularly in the country, is 
that the kitchen opens directly into the dining-room, which makes it 
almost impossible to exclude the odors of cooking from the whole house; 
it is much better to arrange the pantry between, if there is no room for 
a passage-way. 

The finishing wood-work is an important item of construction. 
That which is elaborate in what is known as “ mill-work,” i.e., scrolls, 
bevels, and grilles, is expensive, ugly and never clean. The daily dust¬ 
ing and the regular housecleaning of such wood-work is calculated to 
imperil the disposition and health of any housekeeper. 

Unless one can afford a first-class architect, the woman of the house 
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should “ camp upon the trail ” of the builder, or he will put the kitchen 
chimney where he thinks it looks best from the outside, and she will 
have to put the range on the other side of the room, and carry the stove¬ 
pipe overhead across the room; or he will set the kitchen sink behind the 
door where there is no room for a drain board; or he will put the 
dining-room windows in at equal distances from the corners of the room 
so that the only place the table can stand will be in front of a blank 
wall, or if there is one window in the room he will put that window 
in according to his idea of the looks from the outside no matter how 
ugly and inconvenient it may be within; and his mania for swinging 
doors the wrong way needs unceasing watching. 

Avoid the very wide porches for the north and east sides of the 
house, be sure the chimneys are large enough to secure good drafts, have 
as many and as large windows as possible, avoiding those with a large 
single pane of glass which cannot be opened. See that fireplaces are 
connected with a chute to carry away ashes which is such a saving of 
hard labor and insures a tidy hearth, and be prepared to battle with the 
builder and the man of the house about closets and cupboards. You 
may have to sacrifice the household peace for a few days but your com¬ 
fort and convenience for years is worth it. 

(To be continued) 


HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO 

By ANNA B. HAMMAN 

Instructor in Foods and Cooking, Mechanics’ Institute, Rochester, N. V. 

(Continued from page 504) 

Fish Timbales. One-half cup cooked fish finely flaked, salt, pepper, 
few drops lemon juice, two tablespoons milk or cream, white of one egg. 
A slice of halibut, white fish or cod, or well-drained canned salmon may 
be used for this dish. After breaking up the fish very finely with a fork, 
add salt, pepper and lemon juice, then milk or cream, and beat well. 
Add stiffly-beaten white of egg. put mixture into buttered custard cups, 
set in a pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven until set. It 
will take about twenty minutes. If an oven is lacking, the cups may 
be set in a pan of hot water over the fire and covered. When done, turn 
from the moulds and pour around them a sauce. 

With the white fish, halibut or cod, a tomato sauce is good, made with 
half a cup of tomato juice, a tablespoon of butter and one of flour, a 



